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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The¥committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Morse, 
Knowland, Cainfand Flanders. 


NoMINATION OF WiuutAM C. Foster To Be Deputy SEecRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


The CaatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first order of business this morning will be to consider the 
nomination of Mr. William C. Foster, of New York, to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Foster, this being the first time your name has been before the 
committee, I will ask you to come around here in order that the com- 
mittee may discuss with you matters pertaining to your qualifications. 

Mr. Foster, we would like to have you make a statement as to your 
background and experience. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. FOSTER 


Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I am a New Yorker, as you said. 

I was in business in and around New York City for 25 years—in the 
steel manufacturing business. I first came to Washington during 
World War II, where I was chairman of the War Department’s Pro- 
curement Advisory Committee, later went in as Assistant Director of 
the Purchasing Division, then Deputy Director, then Director. 

| was also special representative of Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son on Procurement for the Air Forces. 

Following the termination of World War II, I returned to Long 
Island City to resume my manufacturing activities, and in 1946 was 
called back again to Washington as Under Secretary of Commerce. I 
held that post for roughly 2 years. 
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Upon the establishment of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, [ went to Europe as the deputy special representative in Europe, 
returning from there in 1949 as Deputy Administrator for ECA and in 
October of last year became the Administrator. 

L will be happy to enlarge on any part of that, Mr. Chairman, which 
would be of interest to the committee. 

The CHarrman. What do you understand to be the scope of the 
duties of the Under Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lovett and I have had only a brief 
conversation about that. His statement was that he hoped I would be 
able to be closely associated with him to take over many of the activi- 
ties which he has performed in the past. 

I understood those activities to have to do with procurement, re- 
lations with the budget preparation, and many of that kind of 
activities. 

I have been fairly busily engaged in my present occupation and we 
have not gone into detail because I thought also it would be somewhat 
premature pending appearance before your committee, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I had assumed that due to your experience with the 
Economic Cooperatien Administration, due to the shift from economic 
aid to arms aid, it was wholly likely that you would perhaps direct the 
military assistance program to the North Atlantic countries and other 
free states of the world. 

Mr. Fosrrer. Mr. Chairman, that has not been specifically set out. 
It would seem logical to me that the coordination between the two 
forms of aid would be one of my responsibilities. That is, as I have 
said publicly before the Senate committees, a very strong need of such 
coordination, and I would think with my background in the Economic 
Assistance part of the United States Government activities, that it 
would be logical that I have a share in that coordination. 

In fact, I would hope that would be the case. 

The CHarrMAN. It is more coordination. It seems to me that we 
are to have quite an extensive program of arms aid to various nations 
who are associated with us in various compacts all over the world, and 
it would be more a question of directing the program than it would be 
of coordination if the Senate version of the foreign aid bill is finally 
enacted into law. 

Of course, if we have a Mutual Security Administrator, as indicated 
by the House bill, there might be some question then as to coordina- 
tion, but I had assumed that in view of your experience in ECA, you 
would probably largely direct the arms aid program. 

You do not know whether or not is is contemplated that you will 
perform those duties? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir; I do not. That has not been specifically 
discussed, but I would think again that with the sharing of the job 
which Mr. Lovett and I had anticipated, he would want to give that 
up substantially to me, but that is a presumption and I do not know it 
for a fact. 

The Cuarrman. In view of your background and experience, I 
think you might be helpful to this committee in the discharge of its 
responsibilities if you will give us some idea as to your concept of the 
machinery and the operation of this arms program. 

I do not want to embarrass you if you do not feel like you should do 
it prior to assuming office. I can understand that completely. 
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However, some of us have considerable concern about this arms 
aid program and how it should be administered, the extent and scope 
of it, tests that should be applied to the various countries seeking aid, 
and the possibilities of having these countries make larger contribu- 
tions to the military or arms program by foreign procurement of arms. 

I do not want to go into those matters unless you do have some 
views on them that you would be willing to give to the committee. 
If you prefer not to, I will not insist upon it. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I think this committee is entitled to 
know at least my present thoughts. My new boss may decide he 
wants to reverse those thoughts, but I think at least it is correct that 
you should know my approach to it, and I shall be happy to briefly 
tell you my present feelings if I may say those are personal and are 
not in any sense what may necessarily come out after this discussion. 

It has always been my belief, Mr. Chairman, that the United States 
had a great stake in the building up of the strength of our friends in 
Kurope. At the end of the war in 1945, we all hoped that the un- 
stable and unsettled conditions were behind and we could work 
toward a normal and peaceful world. 

By 1946 it was quite apparent that was not the case. 

Starting in 1946, therefore, when i came back, it was with the 
thought that the world was not vet approaching that situation, and 
therefore I continued to have a job to do if I was called on to do it. 

In the Department of Commerce we therefore spent a lot of time 
in the early discussions of the recovery program in Europe with the 
thought that that would contribute to the security of the United 
States. 

That legislation, as you recall, was presented in 1947 and approved 
in 1948, and at that time I transferred to that activity, believing that 
the building up of Europe could contribute to that over-all stability 
and security. 

My work in Europe was directed to that in the interests of the 
United States and I still believe in that recovery and that again has 
been helpful in holding back the menace of communism from the east. 

When Korea came in 1950, it became obvious that a condition of 
recovery and the building of it was still important, but it was more 
important now to direct our energies and our activities to a build- -up 
of military strength as well as economic strength; and it is my opinion 
today that a strong component of true military strength is economic 
strength and in fact that without it you could have no military 
strength. 

Since June of last vear we have in all of our presentations of the 
economic recovery activities laid stress on that dual job, the building 
of military strength, supported by economic strength. 

It is particularly useful from the viewpoint of the United States, 
in my opinion, since in that way we obtain for investment of United 
States dollars more people under arms, more people equipped than we 
could by the expenditure of the same dollars in the United States, 
assuming the same spirit and the same capabilities on the part of the 
Suropeans. 

The continued provision of economic strength, which is directly 
related to that military strength, therefore, is in my opinion, useful 
and economical and effective for the United States. There is always 
the question of balance and coordination, sir, which is the point that 
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I referred to earlier when I said that I thought that one of my responsi- 
bilities might well be the coordination of those two activities. 

Certainly we cannot afford to do many of the things that were 
directed purely at the building of recovery as such. There are not 
sufficient funds and there are not sufficient raw materials to continue 
to do some things which for the long term might be desirable but must 
be put aside in the interests of an urgent and rapid build-up of military 
strength. 

All of our efforts in Europe, I think, in the past 3 years have led 
to the building of a production machine and have led to the building 
of a spirit and an ability to assume these new and urgent military 
loads. 

If we were to completely abandon that activity now and confine all 
of our assistance to the military, I think that we might lose more 
than we would gain by the continuance of a moderate and balanced 
and considered amount of economic assistance. 

I would hope that one of the fields in which I could be useful would 
be to suggest to those charged with the economic assistance part of 
our activity that their activities be directed to the further building up 
of that production machine for this purpose and for the further 
effective and most effective use of the funds which the Congress also 
determines are desirable and appropriate for that purpose. 

That is a very brief expression, sir, of my feeling about it, and as I 
say, it may be that the Defense Establishment would convince me 
that it is not the proper approach, but at the moment I have the feeling 
that this is a joint job in getting the best use of our resources in the 
interest of our security in this present unsettled world. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any views that are definite enough for 
you to express to this committee as to the tests that should be applied 
to the various nations, as to whether or not they are contributing their 
fair share to the common effort? Can you give us some idea what 
part of the responsibility you think that we can bear or should properly 
bear for this whole very expensive armament program? 

Mr. Foster. | think there are a number of factors which have to 
be taken into consideration. You can use economic factors in terms 
of gross national product, and the part thereof which is devoted to 
military production and the support of military forces. You can 
use a balanced payments projection which is based on the new load 
of additional military production which they undertake and which 
would require the importation of goods from outside their own 
countries. 

You can, of course, use the contributions toward a predetermined 
military plan, which plan has been developed by General Eisenhower 
and his colleagues as being necessary to safely meet the present risks 
and within the estimated potentials of those countries. 

Those are types of yardsticks which we have used in presenting 
to the Congress in the past the amounts of money which we felt 
would allow them to progress toward an ability to support themselves. 

This is a coordinated job. It is made up of economic, military, 
and political factors, political in the sense that the home governments 
of those countries must appraise the load which their countries can 
bear in terms of tax revenues, in terms of either reductions in the 
standard of living or in terms of a slowed-down improvement in the 
standard of living. 
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It is not a simple set of measures, Mr. Chairman, but they are 
yardsticks which through the MAAG missions in these countries 
military advisory groups—through the Economic Cooperation mis- 
sions, and through the diplomatic missions, and through a team 
operation in which they work with the governments of those coun- 
tries, vou do determine whether the contribution the v contemplate 
toward this military plan is adequate to the maximum that they can 
safely make to this military plan. 

Now, if | might briefly mention two things, we have been, as vou 
know, in Ottawa for the last 5 days attempting to appraise whether 
these countries were making a sufficient contribution to the military 
plan. 

There is a substantial gap between the military plan, which is 
deemed at this point necessary for that security, and the contribu- 
tions which have been set forth by the particular countries. 

The attempt of this conference was to establish a means to appraise 
that gap and to devise further means through which the contribu- 
tions im an economic sense could be increased to try to meet that 
military target. ‘The commission has been approved by the nations 
to consist of—I will use this term—‘‘wise men” though that is a 
term that I would not like to see used outside the committee, because 
it has certain connotations that I do not think that we want to 
encourage, but a committee of wise men of high level who will take 
this present tremendous gap, will balance the risks, No. 1, of not 
attaining the military level, and No. 2, of the economic impact of 
increased amounts, and make recommendations to the full North 
Atlantic Council. 

In that appraisal the United States contribution has been established 
by the Congress at two levels and will be established at a firm level, 
1 would hope, within the course of the next several days. That will 
be the United States contribution. 

The Cuarrman. To get some idea of the machinery of this distribu- 
tion of aid, I believe initially the NATO powers have a council that 
decides what they think is advisable, do they not? 

Mr. Foster. No, the United States of America decides what it will 
contribute. This Council activity is to receive statistical and other 
reports, to set forth the problems. The countries, each of them, deter- 
mine their own contribution. It has been the United States objective 
to influence the other countries within this Council to make the great- 
est possible contribution in their own interests as well as in ours, and 
the United States contribution has been and I am sure will be not 
set by the Council, but will be set by the United States, since we are 
the largest contributor, as you know. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have to have some basis on which to div ide our 
contribution, 

Mr. Foster. As between countries, sir? 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I am getting at. We could not 
originate that ourselves. We would have to have either requests from 
individual countries or have the report or recommendation of some 
clearing agency along the line. 

I thought the NATO powers did have an organization of that kind 
and did make that recommendation, or do we depend altogether on 
General Eisenhower? 


Mr. Foster. No. 
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General Eisenhower makes recommendations to the United States, 
and this machinery that determines the United States division is made 
up of these coordinated teams in the country missions which make 
recommendation to the American central group in Europe which, in 
turn, then comes back to the United States and is determined in what 
had been the International Security Affairs Committee of the United 
States, which was in the State Department. 

That was a coordinated judgment by the United States as to the 
division, 

The CuarrMAN. Now as to arms aid, who has composed this 
American central group in Europe which you referred to? Has that 
been composed of military men or is it ECA, or a combination? 

Mr. Foster. The arms aid is determined by the military men. 
That is a military determination. 

The CuarrMan. What military men actually make that deter- 
mination? 

Mr. Foster. I may sound a little dumb on this one. I don’t know 
the whole military set-up at this point. 

The CuarrMaANn. I had assumed that having been head of ECA, 
pene they had sought your counsel and advice. 

Mr. Fosrer. They seek our counsel througli the head of that, who 
is General Handy in Europe, who sits on the European Coordinating 
Committee, but he has a military organization, sir, behind him which 
I am not thoroughly familiar with. “But he is the United States rep- 
resentative on'the ¢ ‘oordinating Committee in Europe and he uses, of 
course, the advice of his military missions in the countries and his 
command structure in Europe. 

Of course, he is in close contact with General Eisenhower, but where 
we touch the military group in this coordinating group is through the 
individual who sits on it. 

The CuairMan. You perhaps might prefer to answer this question, 
Mr. Foster, in executive session, rather than where the press is present, 
but some concern has been expressed on the floor of the Senate about 
reports that came out of that Ottawa meeting which indicated that 
still further requirements would be made on this country due to the 
feeling of inability on the part of the European nations to meet the 
requirements of the arms program. 

If you prefer to discuss that in executive session, we can hold an 
executive session. 

Mr. Fosrrr. I am happy to discuss that point here. Some other 
question I might want to have in executive session. 

The CHatrMaANn. Any time you feel that it should be in executive 
session, since you were a participant in the Ottawa meetings, | would 
not expect you to give anything that would be detrimental to the 
national interest. 

Mr. Fosrsr. On that particular question there were reports that 
the United States delegation was attempting to give additional aid 
to the European countries. 

I had made it perfectly clear in my statement, Secretary Snyder 
and Secretary A heson made it perfectly clear in their statements, 
that there was no such thought in anyone’s mind. 

Our attempt i1 Ottawa was to develop means for the most effective 
use of what resources have been or would be approved by the Con- 
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ress for aid to Europe. There was no commitment of anything 
Govind that. 

There was, as you surmise, sir, a hope on the part of many European 
countries, who are faced with a very difficult financial and economic 
problem, that by some magic there was more money that they could 
obtain, which we very quickly disabused them of. But all our efforts 
were designed to get the clearest facts and clearest programs and the 
understanding of what would be the most effective ways of using aid 
which had or would be granted by the United States and directed 
toward the end of building the most effective security machine. 

Any implication to the contrary, sir, is just not in accord with the 
facts. 

The Cuarrman. That is reassuring. This does not have a thing 
in the world to do with your duties which will be performed by you, 
but if you were to answer that question, it would help some of us who 
have to settle this difference between the House and the Senate on the 
European aid bill. 

Do you think that the enactment of the Senate version of that bill, 
with which [ am sure you are familiar, would cause us to lose the 
services of the experienced and capable men who have been in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration? 

Mr. Fosrmr. I shall be happy to talk to that, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause, as you know, I have had a real concern. 

The Caarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Foster. I do not want to take too long on this, but this is 
something I have given a good deal of thought to and spent a great 
deal of time on. It had seemed to me that in doing this job which 
lies ahead of us, we need a number of skills. We need, of course, the 
military skills and the military personnel and experience and relation- 
ships—and they are very clearly set forth in the Senate bill, the kinds 
of activities which are the military objectives. 

In addition to those skills, it is my strong belief, sir, that we have 
developed in Europe a set of relationships between our Government 
and other governments which are useful in influencing those govern- 
ments to carry out the things which we believe to be in our common 
interest. 

We have developed that in terms of people, in terms of confidence 
as between our people and their Government officials, and in terms of 
the organization in Paris, in London, and in Washington, who are able 
to appraise those recommendations and to make suggestions which 
get the United States job ahead in the way we want it to go ahead. 

Now the Senate bill, in my opinion—and I simply give you my 
personal opinion, sir—does leave very much in the air what is going to 
happen to the group that has been built up and who are competent in 
this economic field. 

Unless in my opinion there is set forth fairly clearly in the bill that 
comes out of conference a place where those people can continue to 
exercise what I personally believe are great skills, and a great asset to 
the United States, I am fearful that the whole organization will be 
dissipated before a reorganization plan as presently set forth in the 
Senate bill could be consummated. 

Now, I speak of that because I have a tremendous pride in the group 
that has been built up. I have seen organizations of not only our own 
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country but other countries around the world, and I beleive in this 
group that we have carrying out this part of our job in foreign lands, 
we have the most competent, devoted group that it has been my 
pleasure to work with. 

Therefore, I do feel a concern that unless there is a definite decision 
as to what is going to happen to the future activities toward which 
those skills could be devoted, that the very competent type of people 
who are presently engaged in it will quite naturally go to other places 
very soon. I think that would be a genuine loss to the United States 
in terms of what we have to accomplish in stimulating our friends to 
undertake greater military build-up tasks, in terms of their under- 
taking programs which will allow those friends of ours within a 
reasonably limited period to be self-supporting in this maintenance of 
military strength. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Foster, I had a very disquieting report come 
to me the other day that ECA had more personnel now on the payroll 
than it had at the height of the program, even though it has tapered 
off considerably in amount. Is there anything to that report? 

Mr. Fosrsr. I think that is an accurate report. 

The CuarrMan. That is very disquieting to me, and I could not 
understand the necessity for that. If we are going to follow the same 
course with the arms program, that the personnel will increase even 
when the program tapers off, despite the devoted patriotism of these 
people, it might be better to get someone else to run the program, 

\ir. Fosrer. In the first place, there are in this total organization 
at the moment, around the world about 2,500 people. That covers 
25 missions in foreign lands and covers about 1,000 people in the 
United States. 

I do not think that this program can be measured purely and 
proportionately to the dollars. We have undertaken in Europe under 
the new philosophy of getting them to undertake new production jobs 
the building up of certain activities and the sharp reduction of others. 

We are currently taking on people as rapidly as we can get good 
people in order to give Kuropean production plants the benefit of 
American know-how, and increased production and improvement in 
quality. 

The CHarrmMan. Hasn’t that been one of our purposes since the 
inception of the program? 

it seems to me that I heard that same objective stated when we had 
the first ECA bill before the Congress. 

Mr. Fosrer. That is perfectly true, but in a somewhat different 
sense. In doing that we did it on a broad basis of picking out the 
industries within a country which could contribute best to recovery. 

We did not plan then on the working together with individual plants 
and industries in order to directly increase the productivity in those 
industries. We did it on a basis of economic and broad financial 
decisions, and in that part of our organization we have reduced the 
total quite sharply. 

Incidentally, the increase today, sir, over what we had previously is 
of the nature of 3 or 4 percent. We have cut down the emphasis on 
the development of export trade to the United States although that 
is something that if these countries are to attain an ability to support 
themselves, they must continue this, because they have got to earn 
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dollars in order to buy the raw materials to go into this increased 
build-up. 

Another area in which we can make a very substantial reduction 
is in the central office in Paris. That has attained a level at one 
time of 550 people. That was when we were building up the European 
organization and using that central office as a supervisory office for 
the European development. 

The relationships are now much more nearly bilateral in this new 
phase of military build-up and the Paris office is being sharply reduc ed. 

The influencing job to which I referred a moment ago however, is 
in my opinion today as important or more important than it was in 
the past, and in doing that job in order to appraise their ability to 
make greater economic contributions we do have to continue to have 
analysts and economists and financial people because now it is not 
the using of our increased dollars so much as it is to get them to con- 
tribute more and to the greatest possible extent that they can to 
make this new military requirement. 

I do not think that the net will be an increase over-all, Mr. Chair- 
man. At the moment the urgency to get these production people has 
outrun somewhat the reduction in the totals in the Paris office and this 
export activity. My guess would be that the net result ultimately 
will be a reduction, but the point I would like to try to make clear is 
that the reduction will not be proportionate to the reduction in 
economic aid. 

I think that is in the interests of the United States if we can 
accomplish these other things. 

The CHartrMan. Of course, you have to have a certain skeleton 
organization even if economic aid gets to a very low level, but it did 
seem unusual to me that the personnel was increasing at the time the 
funds you were to administer had been so drastic ally reduced. 

Mr. Fosrer. That is a fair question. 

The CuarrmMan. I asked the question because I apprehend that 

vou will handle this arms aid program, and I wanted your views as 
to whether you thought it would take a much larger force of civilians 
to administer the arms program over and above those you have 
employed in ECA and the arms program in Europe. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, do you mind pausing longer on 
this question you asked of Mr. Foster as to the type of organization 
needed to administer economic and military aid? 

The CuHarrMan. Not at all. 

Senator Morsr. | want to say to the committee that I think the 
country is most fortunate, particularly in these times when there are 
so many discouragements placed in the way of men coming into 
Government service, in having an industrialist of the standing and 
proved patriotism of Mr. Foster, available for this post. 

He and | could disagree on a great many matters, as I do with his 
testimony on the administration of aid, and I would still be enthu- 
silastic for his appointnrent to this job. 

With that as a preface, 1 would like to ask you these questions: 

Is it not true that under the military-economic aid program the 
administration set-up will, for the first time be administering both 
economic and military aid; whereas, ECA was limited to economic 
aid? 
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Mr. Foster. Senator Morse, there are two bills, and the last 
administration proposal, which I think has been presented to the 
conference, is one which calls for the establishment of a new agency, 
which agency would be charged with the job of administering economic 
assistance, and the administration of the military part would be dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Defense. 

The coordination of the programs in accordance with the latest 
administration suggestion would be made by the President and 
would be made in agreement with the leaders of the Congress, and 
also have a coordinator perhaps in the White House, which is the 
present Senate bill, and would not be in the International Security 
Affairs Committee which is the present administrative set-up. 

Senator Morsn. As the bill came out of the House and into con- 
ference from the House, it differed from the Senate bill very materially 
with respect to the administrative set-up in that the House proposal 
to set up, for want of a better descriptive term, an independent agency 
to administer both economic and military aid. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir; but that was not the administration 
proposal. That is the House bill. 

Senator Morse. In the Senate bill we defeated by a vote of 50 to 
18 a proposal which would have extended the House principle into 
the Senate bill and made very clear on the floor of the Senate that we 
did not feel there should be anything corresponding to an independent 
agency set-up. 

Now I may have misinterpreted your remarks, but I judge from 
your remarks that your concern is with the language of the Senate bill 
and that you think it will cause us to lose some of our top adminis- 
trators in ECA if there is this modification in the present administra- 
tive power of ECA. 

Mr. Foster. AsI understood the Senate bill, sir, the ECA continued 
to administer economic assistance until June 30, 1952. 

Between now and March 31, the President, it was suggested, would 
submit a reorganization plan which would distribute the functions 
of the ECA in such a way as he saw fit, including the possibility of his 
suggesting a new agency to carry that on. 

Senator Morsr. As to existing personnel, with that obligation 
resting on the President, do you think there is any great danger the 
key man in ECA will not be notified by you people in Defense ‘and in 
State and the present ECA organization as to the need for their further 
services and that they could count on their further services? 

Mr. Foster. I am sure they would be notified, sir. 1 think there 
would be a real question if no reorganization plan could be submitted 
to the Senate and be acted on until the Ist of March at the earliest, 
which is the present situation, due to the probable adjournment of the 
Congress; and if there was the confusion as to whether it would then 
go any further than June 30, 1952, I think there would be a real 
question as to whether you would not lose a great many of those 
people. 

Senator Morse. Is it fair to interpret your testimony to mean that 
what you are saying is under the Senate bill there is danger of sufficient 
delay in reaching a final decision as to what the organization shall be 
as to cause some discouragement on the part of some existing personnel 
but it is not to be interpreted as testimony on your part that you 
prefer the organizational principle of an independent agency as set 
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out in the House bill rather than the contrary as set out in the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. I am glad I asked those questions, because I do 
think that your statement might be subject to the interpretation I 
made of it. That is all 1 have had on that issue. 

The CuarrmMan. Did I understand you to favor the House proposal 
over the Senate proposal? 

Mr. Fosrer. No, sir. 

Senator Morse asked me that, whether it was my intention and I 
said it was not my intention. My intention was to attempt to allay 
the uncertainty which the present Senate bill might introduce in the 
minds of the organization as to the future of their work. 

I do not care what the form of organization is, but I think that an 
organization should be rapidly determined to which this group could 
be assigned. 

The CHarrMan. Now we will return to my question. As I appre- 
hend you will be administrator of this arms aid program, do you think 
it will require civilian personnel in Europe that would be much 
larger than your present ECA set-up? 

Mr. Foster. I am sorry. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any opinion as to the numbers of 
civilian employees that it will be necessary to use over and above those 
we have now in the administration of the military aid program? 

Mr. Foster. For economic assistance? 

The CHarrMan. No, sir; | am talking about the military aid pro- 
gram now. I assume you, as Under Secretary of Defense, will be more 
specifically related now to the military program than to ECA, though 
you, of course, would have a great deal of influence in both of them. 

Mr. Fosrer. As far as the military organizational set-up to do their 
part of the job in Europe, I simply do not have the facts yet to base 
an opinion on. I have not gotten into that at all, as you can under- 
stand. Iam not trving to evade the question. I just have not kad 
the organization put up to me. 

My attempt always is to do it with the fewest possible number, and 
I think in the administration of this program of the past, in which we 
spent $12,000,000,000 we have done it with a very small number of 
Americans. 

The CuHarrman. I offer for the record a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Foster, furnished by the Office of Information of the Economie 
Cooperation Administration. 

(The sketch is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM CHAPMAN FostER, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Economic COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


William Chapman Foster, Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, is a former Under Secretary of Commerce and former deputy United 
States special representative in Europe with the rank of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary. Prior to beecming ECA Administrator on October 
1, 1950, he was Deputy Administrator of the Marshall plan agency. 

Foster was born in Westfield, N. J., April 27, 1897, the son of Jed Smith Foster 
and Anna Louise (Chapman) Foster. He was married in 1925 to Beulab Robinson 
of Hartforc, Conn. A son, Seymour Robinson Foster, was born in 1927 

Foster attended the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the class of 1918. 
In World War I, he was a second lieutenant and pilot in the United States Army 


Air Corps. 
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In 1922 he became affiliated with the Pressed & Welded Steel Products Co., 

*Ine., Long Island City, N. Y., and in 1946 became president of this company. 

He also served as an officer and director of other manufacturing companies in 
that area, . 

During World War II, he was a member and chairman of the Purchase Policy 
Advisory Committee of a War Department; a member and chairman of the 
board of governors, region 11, Smaller War Plants Corporation; a member of the 
advisory board, New York ordnance district, New York City. In 1944 he was 
appointed to the Purchases Division, Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C., 
and served consecutively as Assistant Director, Deputy Director, and Director, 
as well as special representative of the Under Secretary of War on procurement 
for the Army Air Forces. 

For his outstanding service during World War II he was awarded the United 
States Medal for Merit and the War Department Commendation for Exceptional 
Civilian Service. 

In addition to his private business interests and his services to the Government, 
Foster has served as a trustee of the Committee for Economic Development and 
a member of its research and policy committee. 

His legal residence is Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The CuatrmMan. Do the members of the committee have any 
questions to propound? 

Senator Hunr. I have none. 

Senator Carn. I have several of Mr. Foster, whom I consider to be 
a friend and for whom I have a considerable respect. 

My concern runs in the direction of intelligence, and I want to ask 
if a part of your responsibility as the Under Secretary of Defense will 
be that of evaluating intelligence? 

Mr. Foster. I would think so. I have no definite instructions on 
that. I base that on the fact that Secretary Lovett has handled that 
in the past. 

Senator Carn. My understanding has been that the State Depart- 
ment and ECA were almost totally responsible for collecting and 
evaluating intelligence before the North Koreans launched their 
attack last June. 

I further understand that the military had no responsibility in that 
field. 

I wonder if my understanding in your opinion is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. Foster. I think that is incorrect. 

Senator Carn. You, Mr. Foster, will not misunderstand the next 
several questions. 

On this question of intelligence, I am reminded that not only 
yourself but a group of those highly placed but subordinate to you 
testified before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 2 weeks 
prior to the outbreak of war in Korea, and all of you gave as your 
considered judgment that there was no likelihood of any trouble 
brewing and that if trouble did break out, the South Koreans would 
be eminently prepared to handle that situation. 

I want, without probing and admitting I have the advantage of 
hindsight, to try to understand what intelligence permitted such an 
evaluation and recommendation to be made to the Congress. 

I ask the question as to an even more important field, it seems to 
me, Mr. Foster, and on many occasions in the future this committee 
and the Senate will listen with great appreciation te every word that 
you care to say officially. : 

I would appreciate getting whatever discussion to this point that 
you care to give me. 
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Mr. Fosrrer. May I first at this time make a statement in open 
hearing, and then I would like to go into more detail if I can off the 
record. 

I accept the responsibility for the testimony which I made on June. 
13, I think it was, 1950, about 10 days before the invasion of Korea. 

Senator Carn. That is the date. 

Mr. Fosrer. In my testimony, I had appeared the preceding sum- 
mer in support of the economic assistance to Korea, and in my testi- 
mony on June 13, I stated three things in my introductory statement. 

I stated that since my previous appearance there have been—I have 
not looked at this in a year, so if I am a little inaccurate—however, 
1 am quite conscious of this situation—TI stated there had tag progress 
in the military, economic, and political fields in Korea since my 
previous appearance, and that the Koreans had an army “which was 
well trained, about 100,000 strong, as I recall it, and was competent 
to stand off any invasion by the North Koreans; that economically 
they had increased their production by X percent, which I do not 
now recall, and that politically they had had a demonstration of 
democracy in a free election in which the opposition party had ob- 
tained control of the legislature. 

Later in my testimony, which was not quoted in the press which 
was released J] think a day after the invasion of South Korea by the 
North Koreans, | stated that of course it was obvious if the North 
Koreans were supported by outside aid, they would not be equipped 
to undertake a defense against that kind of supplementary assistance. 

That as you say, sir, was my judgment and was based on the 
information I had at that time. 

I did not comment on the immineace of an attack, since I did not 
feel that was in my bailiwick. 

Senator Carn. There was no reference to that directly. 

Mr. Foster. I do accept the responsibility for that statement which 
was, of course, grossly in error, and it was based on my best judgment 
at that time. 

Now I would be happy to give that in more detail if we can talk a 
little more frankly off the record. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Foster, this is a matter of real concern to me and it is not 
related to you in any personal sense whatever but our world is in 
quite a fix, and as I read every word of this testimony I was struck 
by the fact that vou at the outset stated in a positive fashion that 
in your judgment the South Koreans had a well disciplined army 
which was prepared to meet any tines. by the North Korean 
forces, and that seated next to you were such important persons 
officially as Mr. C. Tyler rome at that time Assistant Administrator 
for Operations; Mr. E. A. J. Johnson, Director of the Division of 
Korea Program; Mr. W iihelin Anderson, Deputy Chief ECA Mission 
to Korea, Mr. Frederick H. Bunting, Division of Korea Program; 
Mr. Frederick C. Spreyer, Division of Korea Program, aod Edwin C 
Garwood, Director of the Budget Division, and not a single one of 
those gentlemen, most of whom I suppose had been situated in Korea, 
raised a single question as to your considered judgment concerning 
the future. 

I take it for granted, because in vour testimony you said in answer 
to Senator McKellar’s question, that you had personally not been 
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in Korea, that you took your advice in its entirety from those staff 
reports which had been submitted to you from the field. 

I do not want to press the point but it continues to be amazing to 
me that with your agents in considerable numbers in the field there 
was no intelligence that forecast the likelihood of any trouble, because 
all of you went on to point out that the guerrilla attacks coming down 
from the north had been successfully curtailed and minimized and 
that there were in your view only about 250 Communist guerrillas 
left in northern areas. 

Mr. Foster. Southern areas. 

Senator Carn. Northern areas of the Republic of Korea. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Senator Carn. I am just looking for information as to how we go 
about anticipating the moves of our potential and sometimes actual 
enemies. 

In the case in front of us we did not have a piece of machinery 
that permitted the Congress to take action in a reasonable way. 

I want to indicate to you the depth of my concern and just mention 
it to you here and point out here that if the committee in the Senate 
confirms your appointment, there are a lot of things that vou cannot 
take for granted in the future that you did obviously take for granted 
in the past. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator KNowLanp. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan,. Senator Knowland. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Mr. Foster, as the responsible official in the 
ECA at the time, did you have available to you the highly classified 
CIA reports on the Korean situation or were they not made available 
to you? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir, we did not have all of the highly classified 
intelligence reports in ECA as such and I think that in our economic 
recovery activity that was entirely appropriate. I think there was 
a mistake made here in giving an appraisal on things where we did 
not have the complete data. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any responsibility or obligation, 
direct responsibility or obligation to the Re ‘public of Korea to apprise 
them as to any dangers that confronted their republic? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. Any other questions? 

Mr. Foster, I merely wish to say this. I am one of those who 
strongly believes in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, I believe 
in doing everything that we reasonably can to assist in the armament 
of the free nations of the world, not only in Europe but elsewhere. 

I do think that we run a great danger in this program if we assume 
that we are going to build defense merely by giving American arms. 
I do not care how many of them we can give. 

We can bankrupt this Nation sending arms over there, and that 
is not going to suffice unless there is a spirit and a will to resist on the 
part of those nations. I do not think that they will generate that 
spirit and will to resist unless they make some great contribution of 
their own to the common defense program. 

I hope that we do not get in a position where people will have been 
stationed in countries to the extent that they will become special 
pleaders for those countries on their feelings which grow out of their 
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personal relationships there and will overlook this over-all question 
of their making some sacrifice in their own behalf. 

You mentioned earlier in your remarks which was very informative 
to me, the fact that they were having political difficulty because they 
could not continue to improve their standard of living of their people 
while carrying on the rearmament program. 

I doubt very much whether any of us will be able to make much 
accomplishment along that line, even in this country though our 
national income continues to grow. I think when the res al pinch 
comes we will not really substantially improve the standard of living 
of the American people while we are carrving this burden of armament, 
and I do not believe European nations are going to do it. If that is 
any part of any program that we have, | think it will be definitely 
doomed to failure from its outset. The whole thing will collapse at 
tremendous cost to us without having accomplished our program. 

That is something that you are going to have to wrestle with, and 
I want to give you my own views on it. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to say this, Mr. Chairman, in the presence 
of Mr. Foster. The Senator from Washington has not, Mr. Foster, 
decided his own vote on this question of your appointment. 

Should that vote be adverse, it will simply be for the reason that I 
would desire to make clear the fact that on occasions in our past since 
the last war our Nation has been unnecessarily careless, it seems to me, 
and has arrived at decisions and judgments without all of the facts 
being available, and an adverse vote in that connection would be out 
of a hope that all of us will be much more cautious and careful in 
future. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Foster, we always inquire here of any persons 
whose appointment will have to do with procurement as to their 
holdings in companies with whom they are likely to do business. 

Mr. Fosrrr. I will submit that, Mr. Chairman. Do you want me 
to read it? 

The CuarrMan. As you choose. I just want to know if vour hold- 
ings are of such a nature that they would in any way conflict with 
your duties in the procurement field? 

Mr. Fosrrer. No, sir. 

I own securities in certain industrial companies, quite a few. | 
shall be happy to make them public if you wish to have it. 

The CHarrMan. If you prefer to do it that way or if you wish to 
do it in executive session, I have no desire to get this in the press. 

Mr. Fosrrer. I would prefer to do it.in executive session if I may 

The CaarrMan. Yes, certainly. If you will just sit there a few 
minutes, we will clear the room. 

Mr. Foster. Thank vou. 


NOMINATION OF HerBerT R. Asktns To Be Assistant SECRETARY 
OF THE Navy 


The CuatrmMan. We will hear Mr. Herbert R. Askins, of Arizona, 
whose nomination to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy is now pend- 
ing before the committee. 

Come around, sir, please. 

Mr. Kimpatt (Dan A. Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy) 
Mr. Chairman, I have the pleasure of bringing Mr. Askins up here 
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with the recommendation that he be appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

He has had a distinguished career in business in Arizona. He is 
eminently well qualified for his duties if your committee sees fit to 
confirm him in his appointment. 

The CHarrMan. We are glad to have your appraisal of Mr. Askins, 
Mr. Secretary Kimball. 

Mr. Askins, we will appreciate your making a statement to the 
committee giving your background and experience. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT R. ASKINS 


Mr. Askins. I have lived in Phoenix for 37 years. I was born in 
Texas and moved to Arizona at the age of 13, where I finished my 
schooling in Phoenix Union High School, attended the university for 
2 years, and since that time I have been in the automotive wholesale 
supply business. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that your duties will have particular 
reference to the procurement program of the Navy. 

Mr. Askins. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You rely upon your experience in operating these 
auto-supply companies; you have had considerable experience in that 
field in procurement? 

Mr. Asxins. That is right; practically all my experience has been 
in that line. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Askins, do you have any holdings in com- 
panies with which you will come into contact or contract with for 
procurement? 

Mr. Asxins. No; I do not. 

The CuarrMan. You have no stockholdings that would be likely 
to interfere in this? 

Mr. Askins. No, sir. 

1 would be glad to furnish a list of my holdings if you wish. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions of Mr. Askins? 

Senator Hunt. May I ask, would you give us some idea of how 
extensive your operations have been in your automobile supply 
business? 

Mr. Askins. Our concern does about three and a half million 

early. It has grown from a small business to that size. 

Senator Hunr. Are your concerns all located in Arizona? 

Mr. Askins. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. What is your company name? 

Mr. Askins. Phoenix Auto Supply Co. There are a number of 
others named after the city of their location, such as Flagstaff, Safford, 
Mesa, Yuma, Prescott. 

Senator Hunt. How many employees in your organization? 

Mr. Askins. Around 250. 

Senator Hun. Do you care to disclose the type of operation? Do 
you have a plan of employee ow nership, partial ownership? 

Mr. Asxkrns. In the smaller companies; yes. In the Phoenix Auto 
Supply Co.; no. 

Practic ally all the small companies have been started through 
employees of ours and an interest given them and a percentage of 
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profit interest until they acquired up to 49 percent if they desired to 
stay that long. All of them have, I might add. 

Senator Hunt. Would you give us some brief statement with 
regard to your civic activities? 

Mr. Askrns. I will be glad to. I have been president of our chamber 
of commerce; president of the Kiwanis Club; general chairman for 2 
years of our committee which is in charge of the charitable football 
game held on New Year’s; chairman of the Community Chest, also 
member of the board at that time; and president of the country club 
and president of the Arizona Club, a downtown club. Those are the 
main ones. There are other minor ones. 

Senator Hunt. Do you have any activities in the field of education? 

Mr. Asxins. No; I have not. 

Senator Hunr. I have no more questions. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Askins, I just want to express the hope that you will be as 
careful in procurement for the Navy as you have been in building your 
own successful enterprise. If you are, you will be a great contribution 
to the Government, and I am sure you will be. 

Mr. Askins. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Srennts. May I ask a question? Iam sorry to have been 
away. 

I had to be out for a few minutes. Mr. Askins, here is one thing 
I have seen happen here too many times. Are you with the Govern- 
ment now? 

Mr. Asxins. No. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I thought. Now a man comes in 
and serves with the Government a while and goes out and gets a 
private connection with business, and then he comes back appearing 
before the same agency he used to boss or help boss. 

I think matters like that tend to tear down the faith of people in 
government. 

Do you have anything like that in mind? 

Mr. Asxins. No;I donot. I would say the operations of the Navy 
in Arizona would be limited. 

Senator Stennis. I am talking about the Navy Department. 

Mr. Askins. I have no idea of that kind, I assure you. 

Senator Stennis. You do not now and you make a representation 
that you won’t engage in such practice in the future; right? 

Mr. Asxrins. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, sir. The committee will now go into 
executive session. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to consideration of other 
matters in executive session.) 

x 





